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€ Belles Dettres. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

U. S. Suir Peacock, 
Port St. William, Bonin Isles, July 16, 1836. 


My last (in May) told you haw sick and how hungry 
_ , we all were. It was forwarded from Macao; but as I 
: pave enough to fill this sheet without repeating the con- 
“tents of the last, as is the fashion in diplomatic letters, I 
will mend my pen and begin. 
There is no picture of desolation equal to that present- 
ed by an empty hen-coop, that has been washed out more 
a than two weeks, ready to receive a new colony. Salt 
.. : beef and salt: pork, water and rice, and nothing else 
c > *basides! Live thus for two or three weeks, and then 
: *~ Jook into an empty hen-coop—and if it don’t put you in 
mindof the “Deserted Village,” or bring tears in your 
@yes, you are a good deal liarder of heart than I am; or, 
2 ~——swhat is the same thing, your heart is not so low down. 
ay “The avenue to a dog’s heart is down his throat—and the 
game is true of a good many right worthy men; for you 
know the stout-heartedness of an Englishman, it is as- 
serted, depends altogether upon the vacuity or pienitude 
“of his stomach. 
It was after taking many a daily look at the said coop 
—my eyes wandering insensibly from it ahead, straining 
‘sot to see our destined port—that we at last reached Macao. 
It was under these circumstances that I sat down before 
a famous fatted capon of China, the day after my arrival, 
with an old friend—who, you cannot possibly guess— 
S and, in several glasses of.choice Sherry, washed away 
“Hs allrecolicction of sorrow. That Macao is a pretty place 
—but I shall never think of it without pleasure, and bear 
an indistinct taste of the first capon I ate there to my 
grave. One is served there by the Chinese en prince— 
hay, en roy ; that is, they feed you well, charge high, and 

‘cheat you into the bargain. I did not see much of the 
'«, place, however—for it showered, and thundered, and 
~ lightened, almost every day ; but, sir, I did exploits ‘of 

the table during this time, which made as much impres- 

sion upon me as if they had been exploits of the field, 

which carpet knights contend are equally hazardous. I 

grew fat—but I am getting egotistical. 

4 Soon after our arrival, the fleet surgeon opened a hos- 
ee pital on shore, where he had all the sick removed. The 
4 establishment was a large, airy mansion, that had been 
just vacated by some Portuguese nabob, and was as clean 
= 22d comfortable as a palace. Most of the men ‘speedily 
: mproved ; and two of them, who were bedrid when 



















0. they went, returned stout, athletic loooking fellows. A 
neroft. shin i , oa 

'p is but a poor place for sick folks. In spite of the 
es, comforts, two gentlemen fell victims to disease. Captain 
dith: Campbell, of the Enterprise, whose amiability aud gen- 


_ Memanly bearing won him many friends—fat from wife, 
“ thildren, friends, country, and home—died of dysentery 
*ontracted at Bankok, in the career of his honourable 
yfeiog. A monument to his memory has been erected 
Eby his brother officers. In a few days afterwards, Mr. 


who made the treaties*with Muscat and Siam, 
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followed to that “bourne whence no traveller returns.” 
Their remains lie side aud side, and two monuments 
mark the spot in the British burial ground. They have 
gone! We sorrowed for them. ‘Time rolls on—our 
grief is ended—the world continues its diurnal revolu- 
tiuns—and the ship, unmindful of the past, breasts the 
surge, and as gaily spurns the crested wave from her 
bows, bounding forward over the vast waste of waters 
rejoicing towards her home;—and let me add, no ship, 
no people, have such a country—such a home. 


a 


I was fortunate enough to visit Canton for a short 
season, but I will tell you about it some other time. 
They are curious, cunning, demi-civilised sort of people. 
They are ignorant of geography, but pretty skilful diplo- 
matists— fur they carried their point with Lord Napier, 
as you heard, by empty reasoning—they starved him, 
sir; on which account he got sick and dicd, and the 
English charge the Chinese with his murder; but some 
of the knowing ones on the spot say folly and chagrin 
killed him. During the events of that time, the governor 
was disgraced by losing his two-eyed peacock’s feather, 
which the emperor afterwards very compassionately re- 
stored to the old gentleman. It is remarkable how many | 
irreconcilable things we mect with in wandering about 
the world; indeed, I have seen somethings this Sant 
which you would not believe, were any body else than! 
myself to tell them to you. I have often read about the 
kings pf England giving gentlemen a garter, and the 
kings of France giving their subjects ribbons, as hono- 
rary distinguishing marks; but, in China, the emperor 
gives his nobles a peacock’s feather, which they wear as | 
proudly in their bonnets as the bird did in his tail. In| 
Siam, the magnificent king makes nobles and knights im | 
a very different way. To judge him from this one cus. | 
tom, you might fancy his “ magnificent highness” was) 
an old maid, or an old woman at least. When any indi- 
vidual of his realm merits favour, the good king presents , 
him with a tea-kettle, a tea-pot, and tea-cup of enameled | 
gold or silver, according to rank; and, on all occasions, | 
you see the princes and nobles followed by slaves bear-' 
ing these badges of distinction, or rather patents of no- 
bility. At the king’s audience, there were present tea- 
kettles enough to have supplied hot water to all the 
maiden tea-drinkers in Philadelphia. This is the most 
rational distinction of them all, and shows that “his 
magnificent majesty of the magnificent kingdom of 
Thai” has an eye to domestic comforts in bestowing his 
favours. 

On the 23d of June we sailed again. We were de- 
tained by head winds for several days in the China seas, 
but at last, passing through the Bashee Passage, entered 
upon the great Pacific Ocean, not less than ten thousand 
miles across. How refreshing we found the breeze blow- 
ing over the vast bosom of its waters. Those who were 
worn down with fatigue and sickness revived—the 
gloomy silence that had reigned on the forecastle, since 
leaving Batavia, was overthrown by a general revolt, led 
on by a gay young tar, beneath the soft silver smiles of 
mother moon, as she waded through the blue heavens to 














bear light to other regions. It was a splendid night; 





the song rose upon the peze 
the notes of the merry fife. I would”! 2” anc 
lime, if the happiness of the tars could have been pro. 
longed by it. Whén the wateh was set, the song aiid — 
dance ceased; but the spirit of tranquil pleasure wat 
seen in the several little groups gathered round a ship. 
snate “ spinning a yarn,” which absorbed the attention 

of all the rest.. While I watched the scene, I thought ef . 
Lamartine’s lines—_ - 















































“O temps! suspends ton vol! et vous heures propices, 
Suspendez votre cours! : 
Laissez-nons les rapides délices 
Des plus beaux de nos jours! 


“ Assez de.malheureux ici-bas vous imploreut,. 
Coulez, coulez pour eux ; 

Prenez avec leurs jours les soins qui les dévorent— . 
Oubliez les heureux !” 


<a OT TL 


Yesterday, after some delay in searching dgt the port, 
‘we anchored in Port William, Bonin Isles, in Lat. 27° 
north, and longitude 142° east. It is a pretty bay to 
look at, and affords a place of resort to whale. ships to 
“fresh and vegetate,’”as the term.is. There isa colony 
of adventurers—English, Danes, Portuguese, and Ame. 
ticans—in number about twenty, who established them: 
selves here to cultivate thé soil, to grow virtuous, éhd 
anake fortunes, and thea return to-their homes. Its = 
place for an alderman to visit. The people live alfo. 
gether on green. sea-turtle ;—“ think of that; Master 
Brooks.” a € okt 

We remain until the 20th, or thereabonts, whén 


shall sail for HonolulugOahu. Every thing looks’ pros- 
perous, and we hope to see you next, May;. t 
I shall have an opportunity of writing you-@gain, is 


guestionable. . 
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Very truly, as ever; 
Stmpxe. 
——- : 
THE ORIGINAL. 
No. XVII ee 
CLUBS. . 

One of the greatest and most important modern 
chinges in society is the present system of clubs. The 
facilities of living have been wonderfully increased by 
them in many ways, whilst the expense has been great. 
ly diminish For a few pounds a year advantages are 
to be enjoyed, which no fortunes, except the most.am- i 
ple, can procure. I can best illustrate this be pattica. ' 
lar instance. The only club I belong to is the Athene- ; 
um, which consists of twelve hundred members, amongst 
whom are to be reckoned a large p i the most . 
eminent persons in the land in every line, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical, peers spiritual ‘and temporal, com- 
moners, men of the learned professions, those connected 
with science, the arts, and commerce in a'l its principal 
branches, as well as the distinguished, who do not be. 
long to any particular elass. Many of these are to be 
met with every day, living with the same freedom as in 
their own home. For six guineas a » every member 
has the command of an excellent library, with maps; 
of the daily newspapers, English and- foreign, the prin. 
cipal periodicals, and every material for writing, with 
attendance for whatever is wanted. The building is’. 
sort of palace, and is kept with the same exa and 
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comfort as a private dwelling. Every member is a 
master, without any of the trouble ofa master. He can 
come when he pleases, and stay away as long as he 
pleases, without any thing going wrong. ‘He has the 
command of regular servants, without having to pay or 
to manage them. He can have whatever meal or re- 
freshment he wants, at all hours, and served up with the 
cleanliness and fort of his own home. He orders 
= what he pleases, having no interest to think of but 
is own. In short, it is impossible to suppose a greater 
degree of liberty in living. To men who reside in the 
country, and who come occasionally to town, a club is 
particularly advantageous. They have only to take a 
bed-room, and they have every thing else they want in a 
more convenient way than by any other plan. Married 
men, whose families are ubsent, find the nearest resem- 
blance to the facjties of home in the arrangements of a 
club; and bac’ f moderate incomes, or simple 
habits, are gainer such institutions in a degree 
beyond calculation. ‘They live much cheaper, with 
more ease and freedom, iu far better style, and with 
mach greater advantayes as to society, than formerly. 
Before the establishment of clubs, no money could pro- 
cure many of the enjoyments, which are now within the 
reach oftan income of three hundred a year; and the 
difference between that part of men’s lives when they 
are eatering the world, heretofore and at present, is very 
remarkable. Neither the same facilities of living, nor 
the same opportunities of cultivating society, could have 
been commanded twenty years since, on any terms. 
In those days, every mode of living, for a young man 
upon the town, was attended with something irksome— 
expense on one hand, uncomfort on the other—confine- 
ment very much to the same limited circle of acquaint- 
ance, not so much from choice, perhaps, as from neces- 
sity, and obligation to conform to arbitrary rules of 
living instead of, as now, freely following the inclination. 
Clubs, as far as my observation goes, are favourable to 
economy of time. There is a fixed place to go to, every 
thing is served with comparative expedition, and it is 
not customary in general to remain long at table. They 
are favourable to temperance. It seems that when 
people can freely please themselves, and when they have 
an opportunity of living simply, excess is seldom com- 
mitted. From an account I have of the expenses at the 
Atheneum ‘in ‘the year 1832, it appears that seventeen 
thousand three hundred and twenty-three dinners cost, 
on an average, two shillings and nine-pence three far- 
things each, and that the average quantity of wine for 
each person was a small fraction more than half a pint. 
Many people drink no wine, some only one glass, and 
excess, cr even any thing approaching to it, may be said 
to be unknown. I have often tound that the beginning 
of excess was to be traced, at taverns and .coffee-houses, 
to calling for more than was wanted, for the good of the 
house, and not to appear shabby. ‘The consequence was 
an unfitness for leaving the table, which induced further 
indulgence, not from absolute inclination, but from not 
knowing what else to do. It is atherwise, where people 
begin only with what they ‘desire; .as-soon as they are 
catistiedeht ‘is easy to stop; but if a man who only wants 
half a pint of wine, thinks: himself obliged to order 
double the quantity, when be has finished it he will pro- 
bably go on still further, from a mere disinclination to 
move, caused by the first trifling excess. One of the 
most important advantages attending clubs, is the cir- 
cumstance of their affording a harmless place of resort 
at all hours. They are harmless, because there ‘1s 
nothing going on but* conversation, study, or a little 
play, for the sake of amusement; and it is a great pi-e- 
ventive of expense and irregularities to be able to pass 
those intervals from business or other engagemeiits, 
whieh are otherwise difficult to dispose of, in sccurity 
from temptation. Lord Chesterfield, who must be allowed 
to have been a good judge in such matters, has given. it 
as his opinion, that ten times more men are ruined from 
the adoption of vice, than from natural inclination. 
Now-nothing leads people more to adopt vice, than the 
difficulty of employing their leisure hours, and those 
ee when a disinclination to solitude comes on. 
en do not in general acquire a habit of bad compasy 
for the love of bad company, but because it is the casicst 
to get into, or perhaps at the moment\the only resource:; 
and those who only make occasional aberrations, are 
probably most frequently induced to do so by temptation 
presenting itself, and there being no other attraction a% 
hand. A club is a constant provision agaiust these: 
dangers for those who wish to~avail themselves of it; 
and whether a man is weary of solitude, or is not quite 
ready for it, after the enjoyments of society, he has 
always a resource in the easy attractions of his club, 
where he may hurmlesely while away the hour or half 
hour, whieh he would otherwise be at a loss to dispose 


of. In my opinion, a well-constituted club is an institu- 
tion affording advantages unmixed with alloy. I am 
aware that such is not the view which ladies are dis- 
posed to take of the subject, but I think they judge 
trom a misapprehension of facts, and that in the end 
they will be no small gainers by the improvement of the 
fiabits of the men, likely, or rather certain, to result 
from the course of life pursued in clubs. The objections 
I have heard stated, are, that clubs make men independ- 
ent of female society, the effects of which are already 
sensibly felt; that they prevent men from thinking of 
marrying, and that, if they do marry, the luxury and 
comfort they have enjoyed at so easy and cheap a rate, 
reader them discontented with home. With respect to 
the objection that clubs make men independent of 
female society, I can only say, that at the Atheneum it 
is certainly not the case. In the first place, very few 
members breakfast there ; and of those few, the majority 
are generally visiters to town, who, if not at the club, 
would be at a coffve-house. There is a greater number 
to read the morning papers, who have breakfasted at 
home, and take the club in the way to their business. 
During the day there is a succession of stragglers who 
look in as they pass by, or have occasion to consult 
books or write letters. There is generally the largest 
assembly between the arrival of the evening papers and 
the hour of dinner, when people congregate on their way 
to their respective homes; but as it is to learn the news, 
and to give invitations, the ladies can be no losers by 





deducted those members, who, independently of clubs, 
from their avocations or their habits, or any other 
reason, would have been taking a solitary meal, it cannot 
be said that female society is much atlected ; nor is it 
more so at present. 


on an average, twenty members could not be counted at 
any one time throughout the suite of rooms up stairs, 
the largest of which is one hundred and three feet long, 


there in the evening, it has been as into a sort of desert. 
If female society be neglected, it is not owing to the 
institution of clubs, but more probably to the long 
sittings of the house of commons, and to the want of 
easy access to family circles. For the most part, female 
society is only to be met with at formal and laborious 
dinners, and over-crowded and frivolous parties, attend- 
ance on the latter of which men of sense soon find out 
to be a nuisance and a degradation. It was said by a 
man of high rank, large fortune, and extraordinary 
accomplishments, that he did not know a single house 
in London where he could venture to ask for a cup of 
tea; and though this might not be literally true, it 
argues a lamentable degree of restraint. An easy access 


opinion, would go very well together. 


hinted that married men frequented it to the prejudice 
of their domestic habits, or that bachelors were kept 
from general society. As to the objection that clubs 
prevent men front thinking of marrying, I think they 
can only have that effect so far as to prevent them frow 
thinking of marrying prematurely, but that their ultimate 
tendency is to encourage marriage, by creating habits in 
accordance with those of the married state. 
to the ladies’ objection to clubs, I would suggesi this im- 
portant distinction—that they are a preparation, and not 
a substitute, for domestic life. Compared with the pre- 
vious system of living, clubs induce habits of economy, 
temperance, refinement, regularity, and good order; and 
as men are in general not content with their condition, 
so long as it can be improved, it is a natural step from 
the comforts of a club to those of matrimony, and I cer- 
tainly think there cannot be a better security for the 
good behaviour of a husband, than that he has been 
trained in one of those institutions. 
pose that the luxuries and comforts of a club are likely 
to make men discontented with the enjoyments of do- 
mestic life, I think they wrong themseives. 
chief attractions of a club is, that it offers an imitation 
of the comforts of home, but only an imitation, and one 
which will never supersede the reality. As to luxuries, 
I have shown that in the Atheneum the mode of living 
is simple, rather than luxurious, and in some of the other 
clnbs the scale is still more economical; whilst at the 
Travellers’, which is the most expensive, there is no 
approach, considering the class of which it is composed, 
and taking the average, to any thing like excessive 
luxury. There is one hint, which I think ladies might 
take with advantage from clubs, in their domestic 





In those hours of the evening, | 
which are peculiarly dedicated to society, I should think, | 


and thirty wide; indeed, in general, when I have ind 


such a practice. From the number of dinners 1 have | to display or any other consideration; but I sy 

already mentioned to have taken place at the Athenwum| every other consideration postponed to convivial enigen | 
in 1832, it appears the daily average of dinners was! ment alone. 
forty-seven and a fraction; and if from that number be|least weaken, that feeling of concentration whieh | 








to female society, and the club system for men, in my {and disposition of light, are the most desirable qualili®y 


remark, that at the Atheneum I never heard it even!any individual ornaments or objects to distract® 


management, and that is, that the style of di € 
easy, and not the ornamental—a diftrenee neat ia 
I have made some remarks in the article on the 
Dining in my last number ; and I will conclyg 
recommending them not to fancy any comparisoy 
favourable to themselves, but confidently to 
those powers, which, if they use well, they cannot wa. 
vain. : Be 
ART OF DINING. : 
In the article in my last number on the Artof 
I promised to give this week my ideas of what din 
ought to be. I shall begin with repeating a preg 
passage. 4 ; 
‘In order to bring the dinner system to ion as 
cording to my idea, it would be mane Agim 
contrived on the best possible plan fur eight per 
the greatest number. { almost think six evea more de 
sirable than eight; but beyond eight, as far as myerm, 
rience goes, there is always a division into 
partial languor, or sort of paralysis either of the exient 
lies, or centre, which has more or less effeet 
whole. For complete enjoyment, a conypany ou $3 
be one; sympathising and drawing together, listens = 
and talking in cue proportions—no monopolist, nop 
cyphers.”"—I am now supposing the whole ob 
the perfection of dinner parties, without reference 
number of family or acquaintance, and without referems 
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Spacious and lofty rooms destroy, org 


essential to perfect fellowship. There is a sort ofe 
ration of one’s self, or flying off into the void, 
impairs that force of attention necessary to give gud 
receive complete enjoyment. A party, to use a familigge 
phrase, should be, as it were, boxed up, comfortal 


| packed, with room enough, but not to spare, or, agit om ~ 
French revolutionists used to have it, should be“q—gume ua 
and indivisible.’ Those who have dined in the y y ae 
small rooms, called cabinets particuliers, at the F | 
teurs at Paris, must have remarked the beneficial i ie 
ence of compactness in promoting hilarity, and banishh - the ¢ 
‘abstraction and restraint ; but those rooms have no table 
desirable qualification but their smallness, which is @ ~ “wppe 
extreme, and they have not been criginally contrive appe 
the purpose for which they are used, yet they hat - pect 
capability of producing more of a festive disposition posi 
is to be found amidst space and display. Dining.roomy part 
|in London are, in general, I think, very tasteless.ande and 
|uninspiring in themselves, and, when set out, . ase 
decorated, after the barbarian style, rather for dig ie adve 
than with reference to their use. a Dear 
From the architect to the table-decorator, there se sma 
to be a total absence of genius for the real objects toa whic 
aimed at. Justness of proportion, harmony of eolonrif and 
for | 
I must here}in any room, but especially in a dining-room, with@iD { time 
com 
attention; so that the moment one enters there _m seen 
a feeling of fitness, which is productive of undistu nois 
satisfaction, and disposes the mind to the best state Wi savo 
enjoyment. Attention should be directed to productatieg. offer 
effect from the whole, and not by the parts, Fort wou 
reason, light should be thrown in the least observa and 
manner, and not ostentatiously from ornamented objé side! 
In opposition | ‘There should be the pleasing effect of good light, # tain 
the least perception whence it comes. There is m nois 
in lighting a table by cumbrous branches ; but the of a 
in throwing a light upon it, like some of Remb Stalk: 
paintings, and the effect is accordingly. The f stru 
vulgar; the latter refined. In the same manner serv 
from windows should be admitted only with refere Soxu 
the table; and during dinner the view should be shabes are 
to prevent distraction. With respect to the propor as tl 
of a room, they should be studied with reference sens 
table, which, as I have said, should in my opimoma sery 
When ladies sup-|the size to accommodate not more than eight s arra 
In point of width, I would not have more space WS poss 
necessary for the convenient circulation of the ‘ imp 
One of the| possible number of attendants. In point of length, Brot 
should be room for a sideboard at one end, anda dint 
cient space from the fire-place at the other ; 80 that fl 
length of the room would be somewhat greater than 
width, In respect to height, it should be proport . C 
to the length and width, and therefore the height 0 - pow 
net be considerable. A high room is certamy) ey Aho 
favourable to convereation, because it is contrary ™ cat 
principles of concentration; and the prejudice @ ‘ y be , 
of height ariscs from its effect cansidered with f¢ A 
to large parties, and to overloaded tables, I “ 
the door in the side, at the end near the sidevosniaaaay: bra 
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table, F will here dedicate a word or two to its necessary 
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Bae bing once asked by Sir William Knighton what 
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windo the side opposite. As to colouring, the 
€. aed to be time as in every thing else, 
ar to study general effect. To suit all seasons best, 
Lee the walls ought to be of cag a << bl 
a a warm a rance for cold weather, 
f Rey capone fur hot. aie it may be thenght 
ail these particulars are very immaterial, 
by airy pre of them is very trifling ; but 
oper jon is, that in all our actions, whether with 
to business or pleasure, it is a main point, in 
* the first place, to produce a suitable disposition ; and, as 
‘ag is an occurrenee of every day of our lives, or 
so, and as our health and spirits depend in a 
‘eat measure upon our vivid enjoyment of this our 
| Sf meal, it seems to me a more worthy object of 
study than those unreal occupations, about which so 
many busy themselves in vain. But I am forgetting an 
; nt matter in the dining-room; I mean the due 
lation of the temperature, upon which comfort so 
much depends, and from want of attention to which, 
~ there is anrfually so much suffering both from heat and 
cold. In hot weather the difficulty is the greatest, and 
is best to be overcome by attention to ventilation and 
i In winter there is little difficulty, with due 
care, and no stinginess, which latter is apt to appear 
both in having the fire only lighted just before dinner, 
and in not keeping it up properly to the end of the 
rty; and I do here protest against the practice I have 
often witnessed, of letting the fire actually go out in 
gold weather before the guests. There is nothing more 
‘gheerless, or of more inhospitable appearance. On the 
étlier “hand, a bright blazing fire has a very inspiring 
effect on entering the dining-room, and is an object 
worthy of special attention to those who wish their 
ies to succeed. Morcover, in such a room as I have 
described, the opening after dinner on a dreary day to 
admit a cheerful fire would be a very inspiring moment, 
with an agreeable party brought into perfect unison by 
a well-imagined, well executed repast—a scence to kindle 
~ equally attachment to one’s friends, and love of one’s 
4 evuntry. The cultivation of the fire-side is one of the 
"greatest import, public and private. 
Having said, I think, every thing I have to say, as to 
-the arrangement of the dining-room till I come to the 


~ “wppendage, the kitchen, which I would have literally an 
age, and not, as at present, a distant and uncon- 
‘pected establishment. As I said before, I am now sup- 
posing the whole object to be the perfection of dinner 
parties, without reference to any other consideration, 
and therefore I put aside custom, fashion, and prejudice, 
as enemies to the true theory and practice, and I boldly 
advance my own opinions. I must beg the reader to 
bear in mind, that I am speaking with reference to 
small parties, and that I ar an advocate for dinners, 
which, as nearly as can be calculated, are just enough, 
and no more. I speak not of the bustle of preparation 
_ for twelve, sixteen, or twenty people, with about four 
| times as much as they can possibly consume, and with a 
combinatidn of overpowering heat and disagreeable 
seents. I have in view a quiet, little kitchen, without 
noise, or annoying heat, or odour, save some simple 
savoury one, provocative of the appetite, and incapable of 
_ offending the most fastidious. Such an establishment 
would I have immediately adjoining my dining-room, 
and communicating with it by an entrance cluse to the 
sideboard, closed during the process of dinner by a cur- 
tain only, so that the dishes could be brought in without 
heise, or current of air, or constant opening or shutting 
ofa door. As Matthew Bramble, in Humphrey Clinker, 
‘talks, in his delights of the country, of cating trout 
struggling from the stream, I would have my dishes 
served glowing, cr steaming, from the kitchen.stoves—a 
_‘Saxury not to be compensated, and a quality which gives 
arelish, otherwise unattainable, to the simplest, as well 
as the most highly-finished dishes. Let those who have 
sense and taste, conceive a compact dinner, quietly 
served in simple successiun, according to such an 
arrangement, with every thing at hand, and in the best 
possible state, and compare it with a three-course repast, 
imported under cover, in tedious procession from under- 
- Ground. In my next [ shall treat of the table, the 
dinner, and the mode of conducting it. 

5: —- 
Concrit.—Northeote, the artist, whose intellectual 
-Powers were equal to his professional talent, and who 
» thought it much casic® for a man to be his superior than 


\ ught of the Prince Regent, replied, “ I am not ac- 
fwainted with him.’—* Why, his Royal Highness says 


She Fourual of Welles Lettees, 


EDITOR’S TABLE: 


The North American Review, for January, is 
more than usually pleasant and instructive. We 
have read with pleasure the articles on Southey's 
Cowper, on Insanity, Everett's Orations, (a little 
too much praise), and that on the ** Miseoncep- 
tions of the New England Character.” ‘The 
others are Michael Angelo, Wheaton’s Inter- 
national Law, Mrs. Child’s tale of “ Philothea,” 
* Reformation in Italy,” “ University Educa- 
tion,” “Irving’s Astoria,’ and a number of 
critical notices. We have to regret that the 
North American is rather too sectional in its 
feelings and judgments foF its title, which would 
imply more scope and a wider expansion some- 
times. Mrs. Child and Mr. Everett are * re- 
viewed to death” as a friend at our elbow re- 
marks. Mr. Preston’s praise of New England, 
and his remark that Massachusetts has nothing 
native to export but rocks and ice, * absolately| 
nothing but rocks and ice,”’ are quoted in two 
articles in this number, an oversight which the 
editor could and should have avoided. ‘There 
are marks of vigour and good writing which bid 
us anticipate a long and healthy life to this 
valuable work. ‘The article on Insanity is well 
drawn up ; the disease is declared to be increas- 
ing among us, and the singular doctrine of M. 
Pariset, physician to the largest lunatic hospital 
in the world is declared to be sound, that “ The 
more there is of liberty, the more numerous are 
the chances of mental derangement ; though,”’ 
he continues, ** this does not prevent our allow- 
ing that liberty is favourable also to the ex- 
pansion of human reason.” The Review ad- 
vocates, feebly we think, the passage of an 
international copyright law. 

The following promises a little excitement ; 
no wonder Miss Martineau is a petitioner to the 
American Congress for a copyright law :— 

Miss Martineau on America.—It is announced in an 
English newspaper that Miss Martineau’s new work on 
America is preparing for publication. It is to be entitled 
“Society in America,” and will appear in three volumes 
octavo. 

We have seen nearly the whole of the secon 
edition of ‘Illustrations of Pulmonary Con. 
sumption—its Anatomical Character, Causes, 
Symptoms and Treatment.” 'T’o which is added 
a view of the climate of the United States, the 
West Indies, &c., with thirteen plates drawn and 
coloured from nature. By Samuel G. Morton, 
M.D. It has more than double the quantity 
of matter contained in the first, and some ad- 
ditional illustrations. It will shortly be pub 
lished by Edward C. Biddle. 

Buckland’s Geology.—The American edition 
of Buckland’s Geology is in a forward state, the 
plates being nearly completed. We have had 
am opportunity during the past week of exam- 
ining most of them, and of comparing their 
execution with the English, which they rival in 
beauty and finish. Mr. Yeager, the engraver, 
has done them justice and himself great credit. 


Those who, without knowing us, think evil of us, do us 
no harm; it is not us they attack, but the phantom of 
their own imagination. 

Every body almost believes that the often quoted lines, 

“ He that fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 
are from Hudibras, but they are not to be found in that 
inimitable work, The nearest approach is in the follow. 
ing 1— 
“For those that fly may fight again, 





__—SSE= 
"Bence timely running ’s no mean part 
Of eonduct in the martial art, __. 
By which some glorious feats achieve, 
“As citizens by breaking thrive.” 

The home truths of Butler are so numerous, it is 
surprising that he has gone somewhat out of fashion | 
with the present generation. Take thé following on 
sinatterers ;— . 

“ All smatterers are more brisk and pert _ 
Than those that understand an art; 
As little sparkles shine more bright 
Than glowing coals that gave them light.” 


Eragmente. 

Ourgtemperance societies might re 
his verses on drunkenness. We offer ollowing :—=- 

“So Noah, when he anchor’d safe on * 
The mountain’s top his lofty haven, ‘<= 
And all the passengers he kore 
Were on the new world set ashore— 

He made it first his chief design 

To plant and propagate a vine, 

Which since has overwhelm’d and drown’d 
t greater numbers, on dry ground, 

Of wretched mortals, one-by one. 

Than all the flood before had done.” 

The reason that most people cast their eyes upon the 
follies of others is, that they may not. have to pereceive 
their own. i 

True merit,.says the Marquis of Halifax, like a river 
the deeper it is the léss ncise it makes. . 

Tu seek redtess of grievances by having recourse to 
the law, is too aptly compared.to sheep running for shelter 
to a bramble bush. rom 

The first time General Howe went to-court after his 
retarn from America, he had to his carriage a very hand- 
some pair of bay horses. A person who observed them, 
‘exdaimed, “ Where could the general have got his bays?” 
Not in America !” replied a bystander. 

Among other curiosities destroyed by fire in the Basili- 
can Library at Constantinople, was a MS. of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, written in letters of gold upon the intestine 
of a serpent, 120 feet in length. _ 

There is a curious book in MS. in the British Museum, 
proving incontestably, in the author's opinion, that one 
meal a day is the only rational system.of living. If the 
author were alive and would visit this country, he might 
preach a crusade on the- subject, and would easily find 
followers in abundance ; he would be a good successor to 
Graham, now out of fashion. We have witnessed “ in 
my time,” as Wraxall has: it, so many crusades to suc. 
ceed fur a time, that there seems. nothing too absurd to 
claim converts. A crusade against books at reasonable 
rates is now about to be preached, and as usual there are 
plenty to throw up their caps for a temporary excitement. 
We shall soon give a drawback to London shopkeepers 
to come to America and open store. : 

“The Mirror of the World,” edited and printed by 
William Caxton in 1487, was lately*sold fn perfect con- 
dition, for the sum of two shillings, by an illiterate widow 
in the Isle of Wight. The.book may be estimated es 
fully worth £70 sterling.  - ‘ 

Literary prices afford some triterion of the-state of 
literature in a country, and of the reputation of authors 
with their cotemporaries, and are therefore interesting. 
Pope is said to have received upwards of six thousand 





his edition of Pope's works; Dryden cleared about twelve 


guineas for his Pleasures of Imagination, and Mallet the 
same for. his Amyntor and Theodore, Dr. Young re- 





Which he can never do that’s slain; 


ceived two hundred guineas for the first three Night 


much of 


pounds for the Iliad; Warton received five hundred for * 


hundred pounds-by his Virgil, and received sixpence each ».- 
line for his Fables. Gay gained four hundred pounds by ~~ ; 
the first Beggars’ Opera, and eleven hundred by the 
second. Dodsley gave Akenside one hundred and twenty 
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our Thompson sold his Winter to Millar for three 
guineas. He gained but little more for his Summer, bit 
when his reputation rosg, Millar gave him fifty guineas 
for his Spring, and £137: 10s. for Sophonisba, a tragedy - 
The commentators on Shakspeare received more thats. 
Shakspeare himself ; Theobald had the largest remun era -- 
tion for his labours, £650. Warburton received £5 6U) ;- 
Johnson £480 ; Capell £300, &c. 

Human Nature.—The Maréchal D’Etrees, aged 1103,. 
heard of the death of the Duke de Tresme, at the agve uf 
* 93. “TI am very sorry for it,” said the maréchal, “ but. 


PF not surprised ; he was a poor worn out creature; _I al. 


ways said that man would not live long.” * 


Every body hasheard of the “ Port Royal” — lat, 


&c., but every body docs not know, perhaps, the ori rin 


of the name. Thé society of Port Royal. des Chan ype 


was so called from a valley near Chartreuse, about six 
leagues from Paris. In 1637, a celebrated advocate, Le 
Maitre, abandoned his lucrative offices, and, with hi 
brother, a military officer, resolved henceforth to dedi 
themselves to God at Port Royal. Numbers foll 
them from all the learned professions. The society Wd, 
no rules, no vows, no constitution, no- cells; ter a ry 
thing of the kind. They employed themselves assid u- 
ously in prayer and study, and in the instruction of 
youth in the Sciences and the practice of virtue. Racir:e 
was educated there, and requested to be buried in tl e¢ 
cem+#tery of Port Royal, at the feet of his old master. 
Towards the close of the last century, the bibliomi.. 
niacs of Paris were sadly taken in by some roguish me '.. 
chants, who sent over from India a number of Arabia n 


manuscripts, in excellent condition, and written in a | 


very - beautiful character. They were received an d 
bought with profound respect by some cellrcturs ;-but a s 
soon as these acquainted with the language cast their 
eyes upon them, they discovered, to the cgnsternation ¢ of 


the purchasers, that these rare volumes were comma n | 
A good laug'h |; 1 
i :xertions, should not remain a day without insurance to 


;s uch an amount as may be consistent with their means. 
1. 


account books of Arabian merchants! 
was the result. - 

Lonis XII., one day looking at himself in his mirror, 
was astonished to see a number of gray hairs on hi:3 
head. “Ah!” said he, “these must be owing to tli 
long speeches I have listened to; and it is those of Mr . 
C—— in particular, that have ruined my hair.” Ameti.- 
can politicians are said to become prematurely gray ; it 
is unquestionably because they listen to so many lon 
speeches. 

The actor Beaubourg, who was extremely ugly, play - 
ing the part of Mithridates, in Racine’s play, Monim e 
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07,621/. The com msation awarded and paid, or 
ene on demand of he claimants, is 16,428,700/. 
In the bay of Argostoli, in the island of Cephalonia, 
there are two streams which flow from the sea into the 
land, and one of them has been employed to turn a mill. 
Many hypotheses have been started to account for this 
phenomenon, some supposing a difference of level on dif- 
ferent sides of the island, and that the stream flowing 
through a subterranean tunnel restores the equilibrium ; 
others suppose that some volcanic relations are involved, 
although there does not exist any recent volcanic forina- 
tion in the neighbourhood, and during an earthquake. no 
effect was produced upon these rivulets. 


A striking illustration of the great utility of life 
insurance was related to us a few days since as having 


Company of this city. Agelergyman who had lately re- 
moved to this city was induced by circumstances some 


secure a debt to a fricnd.—Subsequently, becoming suffi- 
ciently prosperous to cnable him to lay out a larger sum 


three thousand dollars, which amount was afterwards 

larged to five thousand, and in the course of a short 
ime to.ten thousand dollars. ‘Two members of the family 
ofthe gentleman insured, having gone on a visit into the 
country, were taken ill, and it became necessary that he 
should join them, which he did, and was obliged to remain 
for some days at the place, owing to their unfitness for 
removal. ‘The delay thus created proved fatal to him; he 
was also taken sick, and in the course of a very few dave 
died. In due time the members of his family, to visit 
whom he had gone, recovered, and on their return to 
Baltimore found themselves possessed of ten thousand 
dollars, the amount insured by the deceased, without 
which they would have been left in the most straitened 
circumstances. 

Such facts as the above require no comment ; they go 
to show conclusively the advantages to be derived from 
' an insurance, the annual cost of which might well be 
| spared froin a very moderate income. 
the security afforded to creditors, which to an honest poor 
inan is a matter of vast importance, the sum insured 
brings comfort and temporary relief at all events to fami- 
lies which without it must sink into penury and want. 
We do not hesitate to say that persons who have a fixed 
salary or limited income dependent on their individual 
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REMITTAIVCES BY MAIL. 
I> Gentlemen makiag remittances by checks, would 
: onfer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
ashier of the bank. 
jan. 17,—Robert Kimball, Lebanon, N. H. 
«—— 17,—James A. Wood. Ellsworth, Me. 
--—— 17,—Alfred Moore, Hillsboro, N. C. 
--— 19,—C. H. Larned, Wheeling, Va. 
--—— 16,—Chas. Racklytt; Portland, Me. 





said to him in character, “ Ah! sire, you change cour i- | 


tenance;” a wag in thie pit exclaimed, “ Let him do su- - 
don’t stop him.” 

Mr. Theodore Hook, the witty author of “Sayiny :s 
and Doings,” it appears has undertaken the editorship of 
the New Monthly Magazine, an office for which ‘nis 
varied talents eminently qualify him. The newi'y- 
announced publication of the “ Humourist,” will, at h iz’ 
suggestion, be blended with the New Monthly Magazir ie 
many of the contributors being friends and corresporid- 
ents of that magazine. 

The Young Woman's Consolation.—A village pas tar 
was examining his parishioners in their catechism. ‘T'he 


first question in the Heidelberg Catechism is this >> | 


“ What is thy only consolation in life and death?” A 
young girl, to whom the pastor put this question, laughed 
and would not answer. The priest insisted. “ Welt, 
then,” said she, at length, “if I must tell you, it is the 
young shoemaker that lives in the Rue Agneaux.” 


——- 
s 


Slave Compensation Fund.—It appears from a return 
presented by order to the house of commons, on the mo- 
tion of Mr, Baring, that the total amount provided for 
the payment of the compensation to slave proprietors is 
16,492,3791.; and there is consequently remaining to be 


--— 16,—J. L. Whiting, Detroit, Mich. 

--—— 13,—Peter M'‘Nie, William Henry, L. C. 

+-—— 19,—Edmund Weston, West Randolph, Mass. 
++—— 12,—T hos. Parker, Calhoun’s Mills, S. C. 

--— 5,—Lieut. B. A. Tenett, Fort Leavenworth, Mo. 
--— 1,—S. 5. Phelps, P. M., Oquawka, Ill. 

--—— 17,—E, A. Brush, Detroit, Mich. 

Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
yreat favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. 











We must insist on subscribers, sending for 
inissing Nos. to do so free of expense tous. <A 
single postage of a letter is trifling, but the 
umount we have to pay is really onerous, Very 
rarely, indeed, does the mistake occur in our 
uffice. 


BINDING. 

Subscribers to the “ Library” are informed. 
that their volumes, if left at the publication 
office, will be neatly hound in any style they 
may direct, 





provided far, to complete the 20,000,000/., the sum of 


occurred at the office of the American Life and Trust 
months since to get his life insured in a small sum, to 


in the way of premium, he increased the insurance to 


Independently of 


Agents for this Tork. 
MAINE.—Baneor, Duren'& Thatcher, 
VERMONT.—Monsrre.izs, George P. Walton | 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, W. H.S. Jordan. 

Worcester, Clarendon Harrie, 
CONNECTIC UT. 

New Havien, Herrick & Noyes. 

Hartrorb, Roderick White. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket, J. M‘Intyre & Co, 

Provipvence, A. S. Beckwith, 


NEW YORK. oe ) 
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New Yorks, Peter Hil, 11, 
West Point, J. H. Holt. 
Eunson, P. Dean Carrique. 
A.sany,; W. C., Little, 
Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Win. Williams. 

Burrato, A. Wilgus. 

Scuenectapv, Samuel Andrews. 

NEW JERSEY. oe 
Trenten, D. Fenton & B. Davenport,” ~ 
Sacem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 

Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Maucn Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 

Lancaster, James F, Flood. 

Easton, A. H. Reeder. 

Porrsvitie, B. Bannan. 

Montrosk, W. L. Post, P. M. 

York, D. Small, P. M. 

Pitrssuren, Johnston & Stockton, 

CuamcberssureG, Matthew Smith. 

Wixesparre, E. W. Sturdevant. 

Car visite, George M. Phillips & Co. 
OH10.—Cinewwnati, Corey & Fairbanks 

Alexander Flash. 

Cotumsus, J. N. Whiting. 

Maumes, John E. Hunt, P. M. 

Sreusenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 

ZanesvitteyAdam Peters—Uriah Par 
MARYLAND. 

Battimore, N. Hickman. 

Annapotis, J. Greene, P. M. 

CamsarivcGe, C. Lecompie, P. M. 

Darnestown, L.. W. Candler. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Wasuincton City, Frank Taylor. 

ALExXanpria, W. Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 

Norrork, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & 

Perexssure, A. N. Bourdon. 

Lyncueore, A. R. North. 

Portsmouta, U. H. Forbes & Co. 

Freverickssure, John Coakley; E.M‘De 

University or Virainia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 
KENTUCKY. ; 

Louisvitie, John M. Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nasuvitte, White & Norvell, W. A. Eich 

Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Raveien, Turner & Hughes. 

Faverrevit.e, J. M. Stedinan, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cnarceston, John P. Beile. 

Campen, A. Young. 

Cotumaia, B. D. Plant. 

Sumtervitte, H. Haynesworth, 
GEORGIA.—Avevsta, T. H. Plant. 

Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcuez, F. Beavmont. 

Granp Gur, William M. Smyth. 
ALABAMA.—Moasizx, J.S. Kellogg & Co. ~ 
LOUISIANA.—New Onteans, C. H. Bancroft, 

Francisvitir, J. M. Bell, P. M. 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 
MICHIGAN.—Deraroit, George S. Meredith, 
CANADA, : 

Cornwa.t, U. C, Duncan M'Donell. 

Montreat, Armour & Ramsey. 

‘oronto, J. Ballard. 

Brockvittr, Wm. Bewell, Jr, & Co. 

Hamitrton, James Ruthven & Co. sa 

Suersrooxe, Wm. Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frepzricxton, Robort 

Br. Lonys, Alexander Robertson, 
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